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A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR TEACHERS. 


Editor, W. N. HAILMANN, Detroit, Mich. 
Pablisher, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Our AIM.-The NEW EDUCATION is the mouth-piece of the 
AMERICAN FROEBEL UNION, to every member of which it 
is sent regularly. Being thus the official organ of the 
kindergarteners of this country, it is intended to give 
utterance to the best thoughts, record of the leading facts, 
and announcement of the most interesting events connected 
with this revolution in primary education. _ It is a journal 
for Parents as well as for Teachers: and for intelligent 
Publie School Teachers generally, as well as for those who 
have been specially trained in the principles of Froebel. 
Aside from its discussion of methods of instruction, the 
attention it gives to Home-Culture and to Hygiene both at 
home and at school, should inake it indispensable to all who 
have to do with the training of children. 

The numbers for 1882 (Vol. VI) will contain entire Mr. 
Hailmann’s new work called ‘PRIMARY HELPS,” with 
fourteen full-page illustrations. 

OuR TERMS.—The subscription to the NEw EDUCATION 
is One Dollar a year; to English subscribers, Five Shillings. 
Instead of making deductions or offering cheap premiums, 
we prefer to charge the full dollar for the paper and then 
make it worth the dollar to every subscriber. To encour- 
age our friends to make extra effort, however, we offer six 
subscriptions for five dollars. 

How TO SEND MoNEyY.-~-Money may be sent with perfect 
safety by money-order, registered letter, or draft on New 
York. Bills and curreney usually reach us, but are sent 
solely at the risk of the sender. We do not refuse postage- 
stamps, though we prefer the money sent some other way. 

How To CHANGE THE ADDRESS.—-When the —— 
tion is received, the wrappers are at once written for the 
year. It is, therefore, some trouble to change an address. 
Yet we always do it cheerfully, provided the subscriber 
remembers to give the post-otfice from which, as well as 
the post-office to which, the address is to be changed. 

MISSING PAPERS.—In so large a subscription list. a num- 
ber of the Nisw Epucarion may fail to reach a subscriber 
for some month. [f. the paper is not réceived by the end of 
the month, always send a postal card at onee, and the miss- 
mareeer will be resent by return mail. 

WRITE CAREFULLY, DISTINCTLY, FULLY.-—Our readers 
would hesitate to believe us if we should tell them how 
large a proportion of the letters we receive are imperfect, 
often failing to specify what is wanted, oftener failing to 
give the post-office address, sometimes even omitting the 
hame of the writer. We deem it due to ourselves as well 
as to our customers to fill every order promptly and 
accurately. If our friends will be sure their orders are 
distinct, we can assure them there will be very few mis- 
takes, and those few will be cheerfully rectified as soon as 
we learn of them. 





NUMBER of kindergartens are to be 

established in Southern Africa. Mad- 
ame Van Calcar, who has labored for the 
Cause with great zeal in Holland, is to 
send several of her pupils thither, 





To Members of the American Froebel 
Union of 1881. 


Miss Peabody has paid for the New 
EpucaTIon to be sent to you all till De- 
cember 31st, 1882, and will send the liter- 
ature for the year on reception of the 
membership fee, $2.50. She can furnish 
the xew members with Dr. Barnard’s book 
(which is no longer sent as premium) for 
$2.50; marked price is $3.50. 

- a o> © ee 
*“* Precious Little Mothering.’’ 


An esteemed correspondent writes to us 
concerning a new arrival in her town: 
“We have a new kindergartner here from 
* * *, a good girl, well-trained, how 
wise 1 do not yet know; but they do give 
good, thorough training there. I should 
not want to work there,—there is precious 
little mothering; but yet how infinitely 
better than that the children should have 
nothing.” Is this indeed the case? Is it 
infinitely better than nothing? Ofcourse, , 
we take it that “nothing” here means 
nothing resembling the kindergarten. 

This has always been a vexed question 
to us; but the more we reflect upon it, the 
more we observe the result of these so- 
called kindergartens in which the mother 
has abdicated in favor of the school-mistress: 
the more we are driven into the opinion 
that “ nothing ” would be infinitely. better 
than these pre-primary schools, in which 
the heart is sacrified to the head. 

We have seen them at work—these, in 
truth, thoroughly trained and conscien- 
tious teachers. They are full of life, full - 
of vigor, full of earnestness; but they have 
not the patience to wait for normal devel- 
opment, they drive their children with an 
artificial, unwholesome speed; spontaneity 
is a myth with them, they hold each child 
well in hand and urge all over the same 
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pre-determined path. Success alone avails, 
effort counts for nothing. Joy, far from 
being valued as the indispensable con- 
dition of sound heart-growth, is rather 
feared as a hindrance “to getting ahead.” 
All those little griefs and sorrows, all 
those little hopes and aspirations, which a 
mother’s tact and love greet as her surest 
criteria and her best allies, are ignored or 
discouraged as inconvenient interferences 
by these well-meaning task-makers. Even 
the songs and games are valued chiefly, if 
not exclusively, fur the information they 
convey. Indeed, music, the language of 
the heart, is viewed rather suspiciously 
and is even disliked, particularly in spon- 
taneous outbursts of joy, so frequent in 
the “ Mothering ” kindergarten. 

Now the distinctive feature of Froebel’s 
educational scheme, as a whole, lies not 
so much in harmonious culture—for this 
has been demanded and practiced by others 
before him—but 7 the subordination of the 
entire being toa heart turned upward, taught 
lovingly and patiently—as mothers do-;fo 
yearn for the Infinite. Inthe triune essence 
ot humanity—light, love, and life—love is, 
according to Froebel, ‘the center and the 
fulcrum. Life may secure individual 
existence, light may furnish insight; but 
love alone can make life worth living, 
love alone can lead many to a pure and 
unsullied, free and spontaneous represen- 
tation of the inner law, of the divine in 
in him.” 

How valueless, then, must an education 
appear that zgvores the heart! how injuri- 
ous an educational practice that suppresses 
the heart for the sake of the head!  Be- 
sides, it is just the earliest stages of 
education which determine the drift of 


Jife; it is just in the mother school and 


kindergarten that heart-culture demands 
constant and prominent care. To neglect 
heart-culture here is to expose the child 
to the chances of losing itself in the abun- 
dant bogs of egotism that cross life’s path; 
to suppress heart-culture at these stages of 
life for the sake of head-culture, is to lead 
the child deliberately into these bogs, and 
to conceal or cut off all chances of escape. 
Is this better than “nothing?” Is it not 
rather infinitely worse? 

To us, a kindergarten that suppresses 
the heart; that rudely hurries the child 
towards the “light,” instead of tenderly 
nursing and steadily strengthening the 
germs Of love in its soul into the leader- 
ship of being; a kindergarten that finds 
its highest aims in knowledge and skill, 
which are necessarily finite and human, 
instead of seeking them in a joyful yearn- 





ing for the infinite and divine ideals of 
humanity, is not a blessing, and does not, 
in the light of Froebel’s teachings, deserve 
the name of kindergarten. 

Froebel in Synopsis. 





FROM MR. HAILMANN’S NEW BOOK 
“PRIMARY HELPS.” 

In the selections of his “ gifts and occu- 
pations,” Froebel proceeds from the sphere 
and cube, with the intermediate cylinder, 
which he gives the child to handle and to 
play with in the nursery, so that it may be- 
come familiar through intimate inter- 
course with these forms from which all 
others may be derived. Then he selects 
the richest of them—the cube—as a source 
whence by systematic analysis, parts and 
portions are’ obtained, that can serve asa 
sort of elements or raw material in syste- 
matic work. 

First, the cube is variously subdivided, 
making the child successively familiar 
with the facts and laws of divisibility, of 
dimension, and of variability of parts. In 
“building ” with these parts and in ar- 
ranging and re-arranging them according 
to the simplest laws of symmetry, the 
facts involved gradually dawn upon the 
child’s consciousness as fresh discoveries 
with all the delight that fresh discovery 
brings. At the same time, it applies with 
ever increasing clearness and directness 
each new discovery to its purposes of in- 
vention or imitation, of play or work. 

Subsequently, by a less concrete analy- 
sis, he obtains from the cube, tablets as 
representatives of its faces; in due time, 
these are subdivided into a variety of tri- 
angles whose re-composition introduces 
the child to the study of surfaces and 
their outlines. By further abstractions, 
the representative of the line is reached in 
the splint and wire, and the representative 
of the point in the lentil-seed. Thus, the 
manipulation of the raw material supplied 
requires ever more delicacy of touch; and 
the child’s skill keeps pace with the in- 
creasing knowledge. At the same time, 
Froebel opens at each new step new 
sources of raw material; e. g., the folding- 
sheet and the card-board for the surface, 
the interlacing strip and weaving-sheet for 
the line,pricking and the slate for the point. 

In all these means of occupations, form 
and position are the dominant features of 
the elements of work; and the work itself 
is little more than the uniting of certain 
form-elements or a connecting of certain 
positions by intervening lines into repre- 
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sentations of certain more or less compli- 
cated conceptions. In plastic clay and 
sand, however, Froebel offers the child a 
true raw material, with no definite shape 
of its own, but ready to assume any shape 
that an active mind, aided by skilful 
manipulation, may choose to give it. 
Thus, in the entire scheme, we have a 

“series of Primary Helps which satisfy all 
demands for constructive or creative 
mutual activity on the part of the child— 
of individual children or of groups of 
children. j 

In order to show the intimate connec- 
tion between the means for work supplied 
by Froebel and the ordinary school-studies, 
I insert in a somewhat simplified forma 
Synoptical Table, constructed by Madam de 
Portugal, Inspectress of the Infant Schools 
(or Public Kindergartens) of Geneva, 
and exhibiting this connection in a pecul- 
iarly clear and striking manner. The few 
changes or modifications which I have in- 
troduced are not essential, relating merely 
to a few unimportant details. 

The table is divided by horizontal lines 
into three parts, representing respectively 
the nursery and kindergarten, the school 
and the higher studies. The lowest radi- 
cal point in the table is occupied by the 
ball, the first fundamental form offered for 
joyous intercourse or play with the child. 
It matters not from what side the child 
approaches this play-thing, it is always the 
same, always recognized, simply an out- 
ward something, an external individuality. 
Around these there cluster a great variety 
of ball games, gymnastic and calisthenic 
exercises, stories and conversation, model- 
ling in clay and sand, and the recognition 
of color. In due time, the child ascends 
to two derived forms—the cube and cylin- 


* der—which in their form-contrasts lead to 


the recognition of inherent distinctive 
characteristics. From the right side of 
the ball an oblique line leads slightly up- 
ward to the cube, and from the left side a 
similar line leads to the cylinder. From 
these three fundamental forms the various 
occupations of the kindergarten radiate 
upwards. i 
The second part of the table includes 
the school. The occupations proceeding 
from the cube lead to needle-work, arith- 
metic, geometry, drawing, and calligraphy. 
The same is the case with the occupations 
resting on the cylinder. The occupations 
and exercises radiating directly from the 
ball, lead to gymnastics, natural history, 
geography, cosmography, general_ history, 
the mother-tongue, grammar, and music. 
“The third part represents the higher 







































studies, resting on the work of the school, | 
These are arranged in three successive @ 
layers. The lowest of these embraces |] 
Mathematics, Natural Science, Astronomy, * 
Literature and Philosophy, Music, Sculp. - 
ture and Painting, Perspective; the sec. | 
ond, Science and Fine Arts; the third, * 
Philosophy—and all tend to the top of the® 
table and to a parabolic curve which sym. 
bolizes Harmonious Development. 


PLATE IL 


a.) Series (1) gives opportunities for? 
comparing perpendicular and oblique. 
lines, and for studying the relation existing 
between adjacent supplementary: angles, 4 
We leave here, too, the construction of 
other arrangements to the’teachers. Of: 
course, each one of the figures of the # 
series may be singly made the central 
point for special lessons or exercises. 

6.) Series (2) presents two sticks, per- | 
pendicular to each other, in various posi-7 
tions. : 

c.) At last the time has arrived for intro-| 
ducing the term angle. The term may 
have been used before by the teacher, 
incidentally, without any effort to teach; 
its use; possibiy, too, some of the children” 
have commenced using it more or less. 
vaguely. Among the many exercises that, 
will lead to the conscious use of the term # 
by the children, we suggest the following: | 
The pupils have laid two sticks at a right? 
angle, as indicated by the dotted lines in 7 
fig. (3). By appropriate questions and 7 
instruction the teacher brings out the fol-: 
lowing sentences: One stick is horizontal. | 
The other stick is vertical. The lower end’ 
of the vertical stick is joined to the left 
end of the horizontal stick. The two” 
sticks are perpendicular to each other. | 
They form a right angle. Perpendicular @ 
sticks form right angles. The two sticks 4 
that form the right angle are the sides of ¥ 
the angle. The two sides meet in a point. 7 
(In some future lesson the term vertex @ 
may betaught.) The sides ofa right angle” 
are perpendicular to each other. If the” 
upper end.of the perpendicular stick isJ 
moved outward, to the left, the angle® 
grows larger than a right angle. If the; 
upper end of the vertical stick is moved } 
inward, to the right, the angle grows | 
smaller than a right angle. q 

In similar exercises, the terms oblique, 
obtuse, and acute as applied to angles, may © 
be subsequently and successfully intro- Fil@ 
duced. Of course, the newly acquired § 
knowledge should be applied and fixed iny 
tasks to find such angles formed by objects” 





in the room, or by their parts, edges, etc. 








PLATE II 
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Phenomena of Child-Life. 


BY ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 
II. 


I have already said that the self-active 
spring of the infant in its mother’s arms, 
the bounding of the little child at play— 
against the whole force of the earth’s 
gravitation—are proofs that the soul levi- 
tates by spiritual law as truly as the body 
gravitates by physical law; and that spir- 
itual law is not identical with physical 
law, the divine, spiritual law being essen- 
tial freedom—communing with God,— 
while physical law is necessary force, in cor- 
relation with all other necessary forces, 
whose sum we call nature. 

It is observable that the child manifests 
intuition or spiritual law, certainly as 
soon as it perceives physical law (and I 
think Jefore). Socrates, in the Meno, 
calls a little boy to him, during his con- 
versation with Meno, and asks him mathe- 
matical questions. After obtaining answers 
to some simple ones—that were obvious to 
the senses—he asks one that requires a 
moment’s thought, and the child hesitates 
and even rubs his forehead, before he an- 
swers, to which Socrates calls Meno’s at- 
tention, who very confidently says “the 
child cannot answer, because he never was 
taught arithmetic.” But after a moment’s 
pause, long enough for him to reflect, the 
boy answered the question correctly, con- 
founding Meno entirely. The meaning of 
Plato’s doctrine of Reminiscence is sim- 
ply the levitating nature of spirit, which 
soon becomes an object of thought toa 
reflective child. 

“ What is a spirit, auntie?” asked a lit- 
tle boy of four years old. 

“It is what thinks inside of you, and 
feels happy or unhappy.” 

After an acquiescent pause, while going 
on with his play, he remarked, “ My spirit 
amuses me very much.” (There was no 
difficulty of comprehension, apparently ). 

Sitting with an aunt of mine in a recess 
of a room where we couid hear—not see— 
two children—one, five years old, the oth- 
er, two and a half or three—we were ar- 
rested in our talk by hearing the little one 
say, “ Can God see me now, when I am all 
wrapped up in this shawl?” 

The other replied, “Oh, yes; God can 
see everybody everywhere.” 

“ But how can he see me,” persisted the 
little one, “ when I am all wrapped up in 
this shawl? It is dark.” 

The other paused a moment, and then 





said in an anxious voice, “ Amelia, can 
you See mamma in your eye?” 

Again a pause, and the little one said, 
“Yes, I see mamma in my eye—just how 
she looks.” 

“Well,” replied Eliza, “I suppose that 
is the way God sees everything, because 
he knows everything.” 

The mother, who was listening, ex- 
claimed, “Iam sure I could not have an- 
swered as well as that!’ She added, “I 
have never said anything to Amelia about 
God; I thought she was too young to 
understand, she is so flighty. But you 
know she was born just when her father 
died, and I talked to Eliza about our 
Heavenly Father’s taking him, and send- 
ing her to comfort us,—and she has al- 
ways seemed to take it without difficulty, 
and is wonderfully heavenly minded.” 

She continued so during her short life; 


for she died at 21, in her first child-bed. . 


There was, perhaps, always a little too 
much development of religious sensibility 
for a delicate organization. But it did 
not outbalance the fine moral character, 
if it did the mere animal spirits. She 
learned of God first in the temple of sor- 
row, in which it is not healthy for the body 


to grow up. The child’s vision of God is 
joy. . 


athe 
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The ** Tonic Sol-Fa’’ and the Kinder- 
garten. 








At last we are enabled to direct our 
readers to a reliable and thoroughly satis- 
factory source of information concerning 
Mr. Batchellor’s method of teaching music 
in the kindergarten. The method is so 
highly spoken of by competent judges 
who have tested its working—by Miss 
Peabody, Misses Garland and Weston, 
Mrs. Van Kirk, Miss Haven, Miss Brooks, 
and others—that every step that brings us 
nearer to its universal use, must be hailed 
with joy. The source of information is 
Mr. Batchellor himself, who edits in the 
Tonic Sol-Fa Advocate a “ Kindergarten 
Musical Department,” in which a full out- 
line of his course is to be given. 

We print below Mr. Batchellor’s intro- 
ductory from the Advocate. It furnishes a 
full history of the movement, and clearly 
states its scope and Mr. Batchellor’s pur- 
pose in editing the Kindergarten Musical 
Department. We have read the first five 
numbers of the Advocate with care, and we 
are convinced that Mr. Batchellor will do 
all he promises. He writes: 

“The kindergarten is the latest develop- 
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ment of the educational problem. It can- 
not be regarded simply as an improved 
way of imparting the elementary school 
education, for it is a complete departure 
from the old aims and methods. It seeks 
more to stimulate the seif-activity of the 
child, and so to develop its physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral powers, than to store 
the memory with any of the acquired 
knowledge of the past. In this training 
of the faculties, music is found to be an 
indispensable aid, and from the first has 
been largely used, although generally in 
an unsatisfactory way. Indeed, the music 
has been regarded all along as the weakest 
point of the kindergarten, so that kinder- 
gartners are ready and waiting for some- 
thing better in this direction. 

“Now, seeing that music is widely recog- 
nized as essential to a child’s growth, there 
is a peculiar fitness in allying the new de- 
velopment of musical training to the new 
system of education. There are many 
points of agreement between them. Both 
are based upon the same fundamental prin- 
ciples. They aim to teach the hing before 
the name or sign. Each takes hold upon 
a central truth or root principle, which 
branches out into manifold forms, and yet 
always comes back to the unit or starting 
point. Then we shall endeavor to show 
that this new system of musical study 
furnishes abundant opportunities for the 
child’s self-activity, which forms such an 
essential part of the kindergarten training. 

“This is not an untried theory. For 
nearly three years the system has been in 


operation, with the happiest results. 


“In adapting Tonic Sol-fa principles to 
the children of the kindergarten, of course 
the ordinary method has had to be modi- 
fied, and the changes in the manner of 
presentation will be shown in future num- 
bers of the Advocate. In the present issue, 
we can only give a general idea of the pro- 
gress which the movement has made. Its 
origin and history are soon tuld. In the 
latter part of the year 1878, the writer paid 
a chance visit to one of the Boston free 
kindergartens. He was directly impressed 
with the contrast between the orderly de- 
velopment of the various games and occu- 
pations, and the haphazard way in which 
the singing was carried on. This came at 
a time when he was turning his attention 
to the analogies of tone and color. The 
thought at once suggested itself: Why not 
let the children’s natural love of color 
stimulate their sense of tone? Here was 
a possibility of great improvement. Misses 
Garland and Weston, principals of the 
Kindergarten Training School, at once 





welcomed the idea, and prepared the way 
for lectures to the kindergartners, as well 
as for some experimental lessons with the 
children. This led to a permanent course 
of singing in the kindergarten, and since 
that time all the students of the training 
school have also had a regular course 
ot normal instruction in this department. 

“Last year it was decided to introduce the 
system into the free kindergartens of Bos- 
ton. To do this as thoroughly as possible, 
the kindergartners are receiving normal . 
instruction in classes, while the kinder- 
gartens are visited periodically. 

The work has not been confined to Bos- 
ton. In the spring of last year a lecture 
upon kindergarten music was delivered 
before the American Froebe!l Union, at 
New York, and another shortly afterwards 
at Philadelphia. This led to a two weeks’ 
course of instruction in the latter city, 
which was followed by another course in 
the autumn, and athird course this spring. 
The method has been worked out very in- 
telligently by the Philadelphia kindergart- 
ners; and the results, as seen in Mrs. Van 
Kirk’s kindergarten, are highly satisfac- 
tory. 

“Other places have manifested a desire to 
know more of the matter, but the way has 
not been opened to them. 

“To help those at a distance who cannot 
have the advantage of personal instruc- 
tion, we propose in these columns to give 
not only general items of intelligence as 
to the spread of the method, but also an 
outline of the course to be pursued with 
children, based upon our own experience.” 
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Duties of Medical Inspectors. 





[From the Report of Dr. E. Janssens, Inspector of 
Health in the city of Brussels, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Medicine, and of the Upper Council of 
Hygiene, etc. ] 





TRANSLATED FOR THE NEW EDUCATION BY 
MRS. HORACE MANN. 
(Concluded.) 


If the maladies of which we have spoken 
justify, at least in great part, a médication 
instituted tor the school, it is not so with 
those which remain to be spoken of, and 
which require special conditions of treat- 
ment, of which the most urgent is that of 
complete isolation. 

Biological statistics demonstrate that 
the period of life between five and fifteen 
years is that in which general mortality is 
the most feeble; per contra, what we call 
the school age is the age for certain grave 
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maladies, such as eruptive fevers, whoop- 
ing cough, croup, and diptheria, and at a 
more advanced period, typhoid fever. The 
malady contracted at school is propagated 
in the family or neighborhood. 

The path of the physician is marked 
out: he must attend to the first symptoms 
which can reveal one of these affections in 
the school, especially if he has been in- 
formed of its appearance in the locality. 

But his visits are necessarily separated 
by intervals of several days, and the pre- 
ventive measures which he suggests must 
be taken without delay; theretore the in- 
structor of the school must be able, ina 
measure, to supply his place. The pre- 
liminary studies of the instructor have 
not probably initiated him into the special 
knowledge required; but this deficiency 
will be supplied in Belgium, in future, by 
the reform of the program of the normal 
schools. In the meantime, and to obviate 
as much as possible the dangers of ignor- 
ance upon this subject, the Bureau of Hy- 
giene, of the city of Brussels, inspired by 
an example given by the municipality of 
Paris, has edited for the use of the teach- 
_ ing corps a summary method, having for 

its object to describe the initial symptoms 
of a certain number of maladies to which 
children and the age of puberty are par- 
ticularly predisposed, and which influence 
the temporary or prolonged absence of the 
pupil. The thing to be done by the in- 
structor, in each special case, is marked 
out by this bulletin, copies of which will 
be distributed to the members of Congress. 

The task of the medical inspector is not 
ended when the child, seized with a con- 
tagious or transmissible affection, has pro- 
visionally quitted the school. In the in- 
terest of the public health, the physician, 
or the director, immediately gives notice 
to the sanitary authority that the child is 
sent home, and the reason for this tempo- 
rary seclusion, indicating the residence ot 
the parents. Then begins the special ser. 
vice of the public hygiene. A functionary 
physician is to be immediately sent to the 
spot, in order to take all necessary meas- 
ures that the house, in which the child 
dwells, shall not become a focus of con- 
tagion. The miasma, whatever its nature 
may be, is destroyed by appropriate means, 
for which the assistance ot the police may 
possibly be required. 

In our city, the medical service of the 
schools and that of general hygiene, being 
united in the.same hands, mutually com- 
plete each other, and have thus been able 
to render incalculable service to the pub- 
lic health. No other proof is necessary 
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than this fact duly certified that for six 
years no zymotic malady has taken the 
proportions of an epidemic, in Brussels; 
while other cities, large and small but less 
guarded inthis respect than the capital, 
have been cruelly afflicted. 

The same inquest is made useful in al] 
cases of contagious malady in the city: 
each of these cases gives occasion fora 
complete report, in which mention is 
always made of the school frequented by 
the children who live in the contaminated 
house. We need not insist upon the use- 
fulness of this measure. 

The brothers and sisters of the children 
sent away from school for this cause 
(measles, scarlatina, small-pox, diptheria, 
etc.) are not allowed to go to school lest 
they become the carriers of contagion, 
although not ill themselves. This meas. 
ure, which seems draconian at first, has 
been for a long time in vigorous use in 
other localities, especially in Holland, 
England, the United States, etc. 

The readmission of children sent away 
from school for these reasons can only be 
allowed upon the presentation of a medi- 
cal certificate verifying their complete cure, 

In case of an epidemic, it will be neces- 
sary to insist upon neatness in the school- 
rooms, upon the frequent renewing of the 
air, fresh air being always the best of dis- 
infectants ; it will be necessary to brush 
over all the walls with burnt lime, etc. 
The medical inspector will be called upon 
to give his opinion upon the advisability 
or otherwise of licensing the school. 
This also will be the opportune moment 
to give some counsels of preventive 
hygiene to the children who are old 
enough to understand them ; this system, 
well applied, may certainly contribute to 
penetrate the minds of the parents with 
useful notions of the art of preserving 
health; they will be the more welcome 
coming through the children than by the 
voice of authority, which is too often con- 
sidered by the people troublesome and 
intermeddling. One example will prove 
the utility of this indirect instruction bet- 
ter than any theoretic considerations. 
The difficulties that oppose revaccination 
are well known, especially in the working 
classes. Indolence and predjudice consti- 
tute obstacles with which the intervention 
of the medical body and the sanitary 
authorities are always coming into col- 
lision. Now the force of inertia, or the 
unreflecting stubbornness with which we 
have long had to struggle, tends to 
disappear in the near future, we have a 
firm conviction. To what course can we 
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attribute this favorable change? We 
think the honor is legitimately due to the 
success we have met with annually, even 
in the schools, by the simultaneous revac- 
cination of all the children over ten years 
of age, or revaccination after more than 
five years’ interval, The parents of these 
pupils having had the opportunity to ob- 
serve the benefit of this re-inoculation upon 
their children or those of their neighbors, 
make no more objections when the physi- 
cians of the hygiene service repair to their 
dwellings to revaccinate the family at the 
time of an epidemic. 

For the benefit of the service and the 
savans it is indispensable to coilect the 
statistics which are at the disposal of the 
school physician. These documents, to 
produce all the fruits that may be expect- 
ed from them, should be collected in a 
uniform manner to be compared, and can 
then be translated into theoretic and prac- 
tical deductions of great utility. 

We have taken the first step in this path 
in Brussels, by formulating an interroga- 
tive and statistic table to serve for the 
monthly reports, addressed by our school 
physicians to the bureau of hygiene, and 
transmitted by the latter to the Alderman 
of Public Instruction. 

These reports furnish for every school 
and every chapel descriptive and numeri- 
cal items upon all the following points: the 
hygienic condition of the different prem- 
ises and dependencies of the school build- 
ings; their heating and ventilation, maxi- 
mum temperatures, average and minimum 
of the classes; maladies, indispositions or 
accidents verified during the month, with 
mention of the certificates of readmission 
of pupils who had been temporarily ex- 
cluded for certain special affections. The 
reports end with the measure of purifica- 
tion judged necessary, or the improve- 
ments which the physician considered 
useful. 

Formulas of the reports are annexed to 
this work. 

In the words of Professor Fonssagrives, 
an eminent hygienist, ‘‘ What a noble task 
it would be to place nearly eight millions 
of children who attend the schools of 
France in good condition of health and 
corporeal development ! ”»———“‘ Inspectors 
have just been created in France to guar- 
antee the execution of the law upon the 
labor of children in manufactories; there 
is also a general inspection of prisons. Is 
there not something shocking in the ap- 
parent indifference which the actual state 
of things proves to the health and vigor 





of the children of our schools? ” 


Hawthorne’s Little Grandson. 





BY E. P. P. 


Dr. Bartol, in reading his discourse, 
which was preached in his own church at 
first, the week after the death of the grand- 
son of Nathaniel Hawthorne—an exquisite 
little boy of four years old, with whom he 
had been immensely impressed, a short 
time before, as inheriting the poetical tem- 
perament and true genius of Hawthorne, 
—omitted the beautiful paragraph in which 
he described the embodied joy—flashing 
with his golden hair, in a perpetual mo- 
tion, “like an oriole, flamingo or bird of 
paradise ;”"—and surprising by his sensi- 
bility to nature, exceptional in its fine- 
ness of expression,—for when he heard a 
sudden roar of cannon breaking on the 
stillness of the room he was quietly play- 
ing in, “ Did the sux speak, mamma?” he 
asked—and when he was lying on the floor 
and listening to the musical sound of a 
whirling top—being asked, ‘“ What does 
the top sing ?” he replied in his own musi- 
cal tone, “Morning glories! morning 
glories!” 

But his social and moral sensibility was 
no less than his feeling for natural phe- 
nomena. On being jostled by a lady on 
the sidewalk, who passed on unheeding, 
he looked after her and said, “ You did not 
discuse yourself!” Again meditating, evi- 
dently, on something he had been tforbid- 
den, he was heard to say to himself, “I 
must not do that—I must not do that! I 
must ’member!” 

Miss Peabody asked Dr. Bartol why be 
had omitted the mention of the child, and 
he replied that he did so intentionally, “ be- 
cause Miss Peabody who knew him better, 
could do it so much more fully.” 

Miss Peabody, thus unexpectedly called 
upon, was too much moved by the subject 
matter to do herself any justice. But she 
said it might be instructive to know the 
circumstances of this child’s early. devel- 
opment, since it illustrated Froebel’s doc- 
trine of healthy mental growth. 

The little thing was evidently exquis- 
itely organized, and had an inheritance of 
two generations of genius. It happened 
that by the temporary severe illness of his 
mother, he was left for some weeks to a 
nurse, who, being old and self-conceited, 
was reputed to be wise from experience. 
But the fact was, she talked to, and tossed 
the infant; and he was, prematurely, in the 
first month,observing and smiling ; and the 
inexperienced parents were too much 
tempted to show him off to visitors, and 
play with him themselves, though he was 
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yet so young that he should have had per- 
fect quietness in the short intervals be- 
tween his eating and naps. He was not 
more than four months old, when he was 
suddenly seized with the spino-meningitis ; 
and in constant convulsions tor hours, till 
he was abandoned by the first physician 
called, to die, as a hopeless case. Then a 


‘homeopathic physician, who was also an 


excellent nurse, was called, and shutting 
out every particle of light and noise pos- 
sible, he brought it out of the spasms 
bv a constant gentle bathing, and, for 
three days and nights, came to it every 
two hours and bathed and fed it himself, 
not allowing the mother to take it in her 
arms, though she heroically controlled her 
emotions; but, he said, the nervous union 
was so entire that her inevitable anxiety 
would affect him. When at last the dis- 
ease seemed to have left, the physician said 
that he feared the brain had been so in- 
tensely inflamed that it might become 
idiotic. The only hope was xot to excite it 
at all, but to address only the sympathetic 
nerves. He evidently shared Dr. 9eguin’s 
idea, that the soul inhabits the heart and 
bowels, as well as the brain. He enjoined 
on the mother to caress him sufficiently 
and continuously, so that he might never 
for one moment have the sense of isola- 
tion; to smile in response to his smile, 
but not to smile to call forth a smile; to 
coo in answer to his cvo,—but not to coo 
for the purpose of calling on or fixing his 
attention; he would have her envelop 
his soul in his waking hours, with the 
sound of her voice, which was a very 
sweet one; but he did not wish her to artic- 
ulate words to specify objects, or their 
discriminations awakening brain action. 
Both body and soul seemed to grow and 
flourish under this peculiar regimen; he 
seemed to enjoy the caresses, and crowed 
and shouted at every bright thing and 
motion and sweet sound. He enjoyed his 
food and grew round in body, rolled about 
on the floor, for he did not creep, taking 
care not to strike his head against the 
floor, and picking up every thing he found, 
especially every small thing, and putting 
them into any crack or hole that would 
contain them; and calling attention to it 
by his little shout of joy. His mother 
dragged him in his basket-carriage round 
the pretty yard and secluded street, for 
hours. One thing that he liked to 
do, as he grew a little older, was to turn 
over his mamma’s basket. Then she would 
patiently take up the things and put them 
back ; and he would sit up and look at 
her with much interest. One day he did 
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this when the doctor had called; and she 
did not pick up the things. He seemed 
surprised at this, but after a few moments 
began to pick them up himself; and in do. 
ing so he first put in all the buttons of one 
bright kind, and afterwards gathered all 
of another kind. The doctor observed 
this, and said “there is no danger of feeble. 
mindedness—he/ classifies.” But since the 
plan of letting the mind alone had done 
so well, he advised perseverance in it, and 
the child was three years old before he 
was talked to and taught to talk himself, 
But then it was done so easily, that it was 
plain he understood language already with 
respect to every thing that interested him, 
It was spring, and an aunt that was visiting 
them took him out of doors for hours to 
play with the things of nature, telling him 
the names ot things—the common names 
—and he was interested in every stone and 
lichen, bush and tree, the hill, the brook, 
and loved to gather together the things 
that were alike, and minutely examined 
them, and every little speck of color found 
in a stone would please him and be named, 
In collecting the little spring flowers they 
would wither in his hands, and he was 
easily persuaded to let them grow where 
they were found. But at last it was the 
plan, in going out of sight of the house, 
to take a trowel and dig up the flowers 
with their roots and transplant them into 
a little spot before the house, which was 
called henceforth his garden. - In this 
playing in the open air and with things, 
and talking about what was done, the child 
learned to talk with great accuracy, and 
his whole mind sprang into existence with 
a bound, harmoniously, but kept its place 
as the servant of the “eart, of which he had 
first come into consciousness; and in his 
individuality the heart still led the mind. 
Much as he delighted in all the beauteous 
forms of nature, his consciousness of joy 
and love predominated in his conversation. 
I never saw such consciousness of love, 
and the joy of it. “ Z dove you,” was inter- 
jected perpetually in all his plays and 
conversations. This sensibility to others’ 
feelings was wonderful: seeing a sweet- 
looking blind person who had on goggles. 
He said, tenderly, “I love you—what do 
you wear those black things for?” 

There is not time to tell the mani- 
festations of his powers of percep- 
tion and intuition; but the point | 
want to call attention to is, that his men- 
tal development was spontaneous; that 
words were not used till their meaning 
was first in his mind; and these meanings 
were not forced upon him, He was kept 
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in a tender human environment, and amid 
beautiful things, especially natural objects, 
and hence the vigorous and perfect intel- 
lectual development and rich growth. 

[Miss Peabody, who furnished this re- 
port of her remarks, says that “ the report 
is perhaps more elaborate than were my 
remarks at the time, whose words I cannot 
vouch for, but only what was in my mind 
at the moment.”—Ep. ] 
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The Children our Teachers. 





BY DR. BARTOL. 


“ The children’s crying, etc.”—S¢. dat- 
thew, 21: 15. 

Let us, as they say in the Legislature, 
give them a hearing to-day. 

What means the cry of the new born 
child? Isit the cold air on its tender 
skin, or pouring through that little tunnel 
of its open mouth, into the yet unused bel- 
lows of the infant lungs whose office shall 
be to fan the vital flame so long as on the 
earth it sh ll continue to burn? Does 
the soft, shrill complaint, as it entered on 
this strange earthly scene denote the /fa// 
of man, taught in the church creeds; and 
when-he has risen in the millenium, will 
the babe come without ashiver or scream ? 

A formidable list of other than theologi- 
cal authorities might be cited to show that 
our gain, in giving up and becoming men 
and women, is commonly offset by some 
lass. Not alone the so often quoted words 
of Jesus, that conversion consists in Je- 
coming little children; that except a man be 
born again (that is, his child-like inno- 
cency restored ) he cannot see the kingdom 
of God; and that their guardian angels, 
or representatives on high, have nearest 
vision of the Father’s face;—not only this 
scripture, but all poetry sets its harp to 
the same tune, from Homer’s exquisite 
picture of the little boy Ascanius, with his 
pleased face at his Father Hector’s nod- 
ding plume, to Goethe’s girl, Mignon, 
wandering in a tar cold land, and longing 
for the Italian sun; to Wordsworth’s 
“trailing clouds of Glory do we come, 
from God whois our home;” to Emerson’s 

“ The babe by its mother 
Lies bathed in joy” 
contrasted with 
‘*Man crouches and blushes. 
Absconds and conceals!” 

What imports all this testimony but 
some charm peculiar to the child, and fading 
out of the face of the adult? Why does 
Froebel, the author of the kindergarten, 
counsel the parent to “¢ive with the chil- 











and learn from them while they 
teach? Is it, after all, the children who are 
to educate us? Well, I must say, look for 
answer into the face of your babe; observe 
the motions, study the manners, speak out 
the sense of its characteristic coo, its noise- 
less clasp, and the &iss (which we never 
get beyond! The grown people will, to 
the end, tell each other with the kiss more 
than with all their ancient and modern 
tongues ). 

Consider the simplicity of the infant, 
which not man or angel can surpass; and 
its unconscious humility, its trustfulness 
in the parent-breast, which is the germ of 
the last, most perfect religious faith; 
its teachableness,--whenever we get into 
line with the native inquisitiveness, which 
so soon gets to the bottom of our knowl- 
edge, that the child is well called “ terri- 
ble;” its frankness, startling us out of our 
propriety; its curiosity, putting our wis- 
dom on its mettle; and its sincerity, sub- 
jecting our character to its test! I think 
our virtue would need no other warrant 
than willingness to reply candidly to all 
it asks, as only with loveand humility we 
could do. Reflect on these qualities, and 
you will discover the scientific basis of the 
child’s capacity to instruct in its turn, 
while by you and all the teachers, private 
and public, that you employ, it is taught 
and trained. 

I say all this, because I fear we are not 
getting all we might from these small 
schoolmasters and mistresses, (who make 
no money charge, of so much an hour); 
and so the mission of childhood is but 
half fulfilled. Is their disgust at our in- 
attention to what they unawares enjoin; 
is our failing to practise what might 
secure their healthy birth and long life, 
so that they should have no need of regen- 
eration, the reason that so many of them 
retire so early from this lower school- 
room, and quit the mortal stage? ‘“ What 
is the matter with us, what is going 
wrong,” said Father Taylor, when babes 
had been dying in great numbers, “that 
the little birds are so frightened and fly 
away?” Is it detler to discharge their 
errand, than if they stayed? When they 
vanish, their ofice does not cease. Judges 
of our courts are appointed for life; but 
these for the zmortal life, which who can 
doubt, when ¢hey expire? A bud falling 
from the tree withers; but that human 
blossom—whether it dropped from your 
arms yesterday or a.score of years ago, 
can suffer no blight! Is it not fresh as 
the morning to you still? What was it 
but an incarnate promise of God, like the 
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morning star, unquenched, though it dis- 
appears? While the first intantile images 
of other sons and daughters are overgrown 
and displaced, (ah, how often the man or 
woman isa living tomb to bury the beauty 
of the babe!) that one remains a child. 
As Leigh Hunt says, “ The child that dies 
is the only one we ever lose.” The sun 
has spots, z¢ had none ; the sun draws us, Z¢s 
attraction is more strong! As in raising 
great weights, the engineer goes off: some 
distance for a greater purchase and lever- 
age, so this spiritual operator retreats into 
the sky fora position from which, without 
any machine, it may lift us and move the. 
world! for while part of the mission of 
childhood is below, mainly it is above.” 

But, friends, we neglect our opportuni- 
ties if we do not find out what they would 
say both here andthere. Oh! man,weaving 
your schemes for profit or fame; coming 
home trom shop or exchange, absent-mind- 
ed and anxious, with the knots in your 
brow, too much absorbed for more than a 
moment’s dandling or fondling of the 
child, whose pupil you do not dream that 
you are, or might be, would you be per- 
haps astonished to be told that ¢ is 
ordained as much as any minister to 
preach? That it is chosen as much as any 
professor or preceptor in college or acad- 
emy toteach? That it is indeed a living 
text-book, as truly as any testament or 
catechism, old or new? And that the 
little members of the Sunday class can 
return 'as much as they receive from super- 
intendent or teacher? And the three years 
oid boys and girls may impart ideas (with 
an excHange in your favor) with their 
questions, ideas, and aspirations for your 
facts and thoughts? For they are ‘dive 
manuals for you; do not underrate, but 
improve your privilege ! 

Mr. Darwin, in one of his books, inti- 
mates that he has studied his theories ot 
evolution, natural selection, and survival 
of the fittest, in his infant children. But 
these minute philosophers can give us 
something better than a system of animal 
development on the face of the earth; they 
can illuminate the conceptions and pur- 
poses of God in whatever the human soul: 
may cherish what is good in affection or 
sublime in hope. These veritable believers, 
without an infidel in their number, (who 
we feel must be wronged and cheated of 
their artless faith, or the immense expecta- 
tion which is planted and nourished in 
their constitution) induce zs also to believe 
and hope:, Zhat is their lesson. For our 
shallow scepticism and unbelief, what a 
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out bound! On them alights the marvel 
of the universe— 

“ Uprose the merry sphinx 

And crouched no more in stone, 

She hopped into the baby’s eyes, 

The silvered in the moon.” 

Oh! beyond the moon, as on an open 
sea, on those wide wondering eyes should we 
sail! Bless the children! But for their 
benediction and solid bounty the world 
were not worth living in! Jesus blessed 
them, and we think he did them a great 
favor. I think He received as much 
as He gave! In those coasts of Judea, on 
that further side of Jordan, after His lon 
walk, with nowhere to lay His head, what 
a refreshment must have been to His yearn. 
ing sight those faces untouched with 
fatigue or trouble, so lowly that all the 
clouds pass over, to His worn and weary 
heart, so disappointed in men! Where 
did He get His own fine and sweet sayings 
concerning them, that have been a solace 
over countless little coffins and short and 
narrow graves? Did He bring them down 
out of some prehistoric heavens? Did He 
import them from ages before Abraham, 
or from angelic climes? Were they indeed 
far-fetched from dim and distant regions 
where first the morning stars sang togeth- 
er, and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy? He found them in those living 
frames. He did not need to travel, and 
live before the fuundation of the world, 
for the spell he felt and pronounced, That 
very childhood was the apocalypse he 
unrolled; and, reverently I say, it was dut 
a restitution of what from their pure and 
loving and innocent looks he had derived. 
They were the kingdom of heaven He de- 
clared : 

‘*Oh! happy living things ! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare, 


A spring of love gushed from His heart, 
And He blessed them unaware.” 


Children are not ciphers or minus quan- 
tities. It is a mistake to suppose they 
have only negative qualities; that they are 
so much wax or white paper to take an in- 
scription or impression. Very positive 
are their traits; what excellent judges of 
character! ;how hard to persuade them 
to favor, or go to, or salute them whose 
countenance and look stirs their distrust 
and wounds their so delicate sensibilities! 
I prize their good opinion, and I fear their 
criticism more than that of great men or 
the daily Press! I am grieved 4nd go away 
sadly when they are repellent, and it takes 
more than a ticking watch or bunch of 
keys to attihict them. They look sharply 





mystery they substitute, grand and with- 


turther, or beyond the toys, to see who and 
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what sort of person it is that would lure or 
catch them with the jingling trinket or 
glittering bait. No, it is your disposition 
toward them, and your benignity written 
on your face that they are chiefly tempted 
by and admire. Ili was, you will notice, 
after Jesus had healed the blind man in 
the temple, that the children cried Hosan- 
nah to the Son of David; and the chief 
priests and scribes were sore displeased 
and wanted such youthful presumption 
stopped,and He told them of the scripture, 
“Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
praise is made perfect.” They understand 
what they are about; none so well; a 
great deal better than you gray-beards, 
versed as you are in all the arts of the 
world and armed with its plots; they 
know what is real and right and praise- 
worthy; and if they were Aushed the 
the stones would cry out! Could He, 
the great deliverer, have had a more prec- 
ious testimonial? I think the wiseacres 
that cavil over His claims are not as good 
witnesses as were those little disciples 
who seemed to have gone along with and 
observed him all the way from the descent 
of the Mount of Olives. But more than 
sympathy and simple approbation, the 
thild shows actual moral power, as the 
prophet Isaiah saw and said of the good 
time to come, “A child would lead the 
lion, bear, leopard, and wolf; play in the 
hole of the asp; and put its hand in the 
cockatrice’s den,” for it is not as a bit 
of natural history that these lively symbols 
are used to entertain us with. The real 
wild beast and stinging hornet that are to 
be subdued and turned from their natural 
inclination to poison and kill are, of course, 
our angry behemoth passions, of which 
the little child’s temper is the only anti- 
dote and cure; and the prophecy will be 
fulfilled whenever comes the unspoiled 
child pictured in Raphael’s Dresden Ma- 
donna, which nature is so earnest to bring 
forth; and we shall hail and admit his 
advent ! 

Meanwhile, how we insult and disqual- 
ify and degrade any and every child with 
our foolish pride, unholy greed, and temp- 
estuous rage! When the northern barba- 
tians burst into the Roman senate-house 
they were abashed for awhile by the grave 
senators sitting coolly in their civic circle 
chairs. How quietly these little senators, 
planted in their cribs and cradles, or on 
their straw stools or thrones, (greater than 
those of emperors, ) survey our selfish en- 
croachments and inordinate heats. Are we 
not ashamed to quarrel in su€h company 


. and in their presence; and afraid of teach- 








ing them to retort, recriminate, and an- 
swer back? We do not go where there is 
scarlet fever or diptheria, as we say we 
should carry it home,—do we afflict them 
with the contagion of worse diseases: our 
jealousy, envy or, revenge? With their 
help let us recover what we have parted 
with of their healthy charm! When in 
the sessions of a loving imagination, I 
think what I love and am enchanted with 
in men and women, I find it is not 
beauty—commonly so-called—but feature, 
complexion, and manner that express a 
child’s simplicity. “Once a man—twice a 
child.” Oh! that is no privation or calam- 
ity; that is not to be decrepit or idiotic, 
but sagacious and discerning beyond all 
duplicity and intrigue; that is to have 
learned at last the folly of covering our 
tracks and hiding our hand. Jesus i§ 
called the Eternal Child. We shall be 
eternal children when for the Eternal 
Father’s audience-chamber and reception 
our heart is prepared. Then the world 
will be renewed. “Fear not, you carry 
Ceasar,” said the great Roman to the boat- 
man in the storm. In what sort of vehicle 
is carried the welfare of mankind? In the 
gay carriages yonder, with the prancing 
steeds? In the heavy laden drays with 
their bales? In the sailing-vessels, steam- 
ships, and endless procession of railway 
trains? I see the future fortunes of the 
race, the hope of humanity, more in the 
little baby coaches, which it is considered 
nurse’s business and child’s play to drag 
on the sidewalk, common and public gar- 
den, while the man of affairs glances at 
them and passes by. From those small 
travelers as they sojourn here let us learn 
to be pure and sincere at our earthly 
posts, or let their sudden leave-taking 
reveal the heavenly places. Have I given 
but one side? Are there congenital seeds 
of evil? The first springing 1s as good as 
the vernal grass, June roses, and tender 
leaves. 

Geographically tar away in our annals 
and long ago in time, is the Savior in 
whom we believe. Yet here are his repre- 
sentatives, humble mesiahs, annointed and 
sent to every hearth. To each one he 
delegates something of his own power fo 
redeem. If it baffles your science, it suf- 
fices for your soul! 

Hear, and harken to the children! What 
imitative creatures? Let us,in one way 
at least imitate them, namely, in their 
anticipations—so vast and without end— 
not comparatively satisfied in the little 
ones, with a doll, hoop, drum, gun, dog, 
pussy cat, pony, canary bird, which are all 
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but tokens and shadows of an infinite de- 
sire; yet causes and occasion of a wonder- 
ful joy. For children even in dirt and 
rags, though sometimes hurt or hungry, 
are happy—not sad—and when the Poet 
Tennyson writes that we are all but 

“ Children in the night— 

“ But children crying for light, 

“ And with no language but a cry,” 
his figure expresses but a small, poor, 
one-sided fraction of the human story— 
which is “glad tidings” on the whole; 
and childhood is the everlasting type and 
the real gospel—always preached under 
the joyful sun! 





a 
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A NUMBER of encouraging assurances 


concerning the June meeting have 
been received. Keep the ball rolling! 


WE would respectfully request those of 
our exchanges, who do us the honor 
of reprinting our articles, to credit the 
MESSENGER with the work of preparing 
them. We have lately seen a number of 
our translations and synopses reproduced, 
in some cases even with the explanatory 
editorial introductions, marked “Ed.,” 
without the least indication that somebody 
else had done the work of getting them 
ready for the press. 


[HE Philadelphia Society of Froebel 
kindergatners have decided to cele- 
brate the centennial anniversary of Froe- 
bel’s birthday, and carry out Miss Pea- 
body’s idea of “ electing a delegate for the 
Detroit convention, or send an address to 
be read there in the spirit of a general 
unity.” The Philadelphia Society extend 
a cordial invitation to all kindergartners, 
far and near, to join with them in appro- 
priate services for the 21st of April. The 
place and hour for the services will be 
mentioned later. 


E learn from the School Moderator that 

a second Free Kindergarten Associa- 

tion has been established in Chicago, in 
addition to the one over which Mrs. 
Blatchford presides. The Association an- 
nounces the engagement of Miss Ross as 
principal of its “ Kindergarten Normal.” 
We addressed letters of inquiry, several 
days ago, to several friends in Chicago, and 
also to Miss Ross and the Corresponding 
Secretary of the new society, but have not 
received any answers, as yet, from the 
latter; and are, therefore, unable as yet to 
furnish additional details. May this enter- 
prise, too, prove a powerful lever in arous- 
ing churches to a full sense of their duty 


Continuation of the Report of the Meet- 
ing of the American Froebel Union, 
at the Vestry of the Arlington 
Church, in Boston, April 


ws 2 





BY E. P. P. 
II. 


The last paper was the sermon of Dr, 
Bartol, preached the Sunday after the 
death of a little grandson of Hawthorne, 
four years of age, with whom he had been 
greatly struck a few days before. He was 
requested to read it at the meeting, be. 
cause it so happily set forth the deep mean. 
ing of Christ’s frequent words respecting 
childhood as the divinely ordained teacher 
of those adults who have gone astray from 
the original innocence in their temporal 
life. Innocence is too generally under. 
stood as merely negative, and not seen-to 
be the positive gift of God to each new 
generation—or perhaps we may say our 
instant presence to it! [Dr. Bartol’s ser. 
mon is printed on another page.—Ep. | 

In reading this discourse, Dr. Bartol left 
out his exquisite remarks on the ehiid who 
was the occasion of it, whose funeral he 
had attended the week before, turning its 
sadness into radiant hope of glory—as he 
described “‘ the golden-haired boy,” whom, 
a few days before, he had seen “an image 
of perpetual motion, a transformed and 
animated sunflower, like a bird—a gold- 
finch or flamingo—not to be caught and 
searce distinctly seen as the light glim- 
mered on his restless limbs and amid his 
golden, silken curls, smitten down in his 
mortal frame the next day.” He said “ he 
was the grandson of that master of style, 
unmatched among us, of whose blood and 
temperament and genius he had a gener- 
ous share,” and quoted some of the child’s 
own characteristic words. 

When Miss Peabody said to him after- 
wards, “ You omitted a passage,” he re- 
plied, “ Because you can speak of that 
child more fully and adequaiely.” Thas 
unexpectedly addressed, Miss Peabody said 
a few words, “ incondita carmina,” which 
she cannot remember to report, and will re 
serve for a postscript in which she can say 
in more detail and completeness what she 
hinted then of the revelation the child had 
been to her, and the important truths his 
short experience of life had illustrated to 





to the little ones. 


her mind. [This postscript is printed on 
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another page, under the title of “ Haw- 
thorne’s Little Grandson.” —Eb. | 

After a little more singing by the kin- 
dergartners, the meeting broke up, Miss 
Peabody remarking at the close, that at a 
private meeting of the life members, a lit- 
tle while before, as it had been found 
on experiment, that it is quite impos- 
sible to assemble the scattered members 
of our society together for general meetings, 
we give up the plan. 

The programme of the future will be—to 
make an annual paying membership at 
$2.50 a year, and return to every member 
that amount in standard kindergarten lit- 
erature, with the object of furnishing each 
member “in the course of a few years” with 
a library of books, together with the K1n- 
DERGARTEN MxssENnGER, that can be dent to 
parents and others, to enable them to under- 
stand the new departure Froebel has made 
in education, and thus to discriminate 
the genuine kindergartners on the one 
hand, and on the other, to co-operate with 
them intelligently. 

At present, there are more thoroughly 
trained and able kindergartners than there 
are parents to appreciate them and give 
them proper liberty. Many of the audi- 
ence responded to this suggestion, but 
there are not yet two hundred members. 
To each of these, however, has been sent 
Tar New Epvcation for 1881, a monthly 
of sixteen royal octavo pages; Hailmann’s 
Letters to Mothers, and five of his Lectures, 
one on the difference of Froebel from Pes- 
talozzi in the former’s recognition of the 
free-will of the child, to be respected and 
educated by guiding him into action ac- 
cording to law. 

Some of the members joined and paid 
$10 at once for four years, in order to get 
such a library as could be formed immedi- 
ately, including the Reminiscences of 
Froebel by the Baroness Marenholtz Bu- 
low; the Mother Love and Nursery Songs 
of Froebel, with its engravings and music, 
which is the seed corn of the whole sys- 
tem, and was always the text-book of his 
own training school; Mrs. Meyers’ “Train- 
ing from the cradle to the school,” includ- 
ing the baby life and the kindergarten era; 
Madam Marenholtz’s Education by Labor; 
Hailmann’s several works and the Hand- 
book for Kindergartners, published by 
Milton Bradley of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, and edited by the Florence kinder- 
gartners. These books with the four years 





of the monthly “New Education, etc.,” 
cost the $10. Some subscribed for two 
years at once, to get the Reminiscences 
and Froebel’s book, and all who subscrib- 
ed in 1881, have had Dr. Barnard’s “ Kin- 
dergarten and Child Culture Papers ” sent 
to them as a premium: but those who 
subscribe after Jan. 1st, 1882, will have to 
buy that valuable book for themselves, 
and it is richly worth the $2.50; for it 
contains the most exhaustive biography of 
Froebel, by himself and his faithful associ- 
ates and friends, which makes a rare pas- 
sage of human history ; also the Baroness 
Marenholtz’s Being of the Child, of which 
Mrs. Kriege’s “‘ Child” is nota translation, 
and which is given in the translation made 
and published in England; also most in- 
teresting Reports of the Brussels and 
other European kindergartens which quite 
put to shame the general indifference of 
this country. But the American papers, 
Miss Blow’s articles, Mr. Batchellor’s 
paper on the sol-fa tonic system taught in 
kindergartens by the analogy of colors (of 
which the kindergarten children are so 
remarkably intelligent and sensitive), Mrs. 
Kraus Boelte’s, Mrs. Mann’s, and Miss 
Peabody’s articles, all of which show that 
Froebel’s system is understocd and carried 
out in America more completely according 
to his idea of liberty, than is possible in 
Germany, or in any nationality whose prin- 
ciple is not self-government. 
<siaiabsiascaalataa pension 


Books and Pamphlets Received. 





Tur Tonic Sot-rA ADVOCATE should be in the 
hands of every kindergartner. It is a choice little 
paper, published by Biglow & Main, 76 East Ninth- 
Street, New York. The editor, Theodore F. Sew- 
ard, sets forth the claims of the Tonic Sol-fa method 
of music, and its practical and happy results upon 
those who can and zo7zl/ study it. In the kindergar- 
ten department of this paper, edited by Professor 
Batchellor, of Boston, music is made intelligible to 
little children, and his beautiful system of teaching 
it, by color, is given in a regular series of lessons, 
besides other important papers upon rhythm, men- 
tal efforts of tone and color, which he happily illus- 
trates. The kindergartners who take this valuable 
paper appreciate this department especially. ‘The 
paper costs only 50 cents per annum. 


ERZIEHUNGS UND UNTERRICHTSLEBRE. By Dr. F. 
W. Fricke. Mannheim: I. Benshcdmer.—We have 
received the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th parts of this val- 
uable work, of which notice was given previously. 


CIRCULARS OF INFORMATION OF THE BUREAU OF 
Epucation. No. 5, 1881. Cause of deafness 
among school children and its influences on educa- 
tion, etc.—This paper, prepared by Dr. Samuel 
Sexton, contains a great mess of exceedingly valua- 
ble information, principal points of which we hope 
to please before our readers next month. 
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MINERALS, SCIENTIFIC = 
? “SHELLS. FOSSILS, ae a: 
And all objects of NATURAL HISTORY are bought, sold and exchanged 


BY A. Hw. FOOTH, M.D: 
No. 1223 Belmont Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna. 


N. ¥ BRANCH, for local business only, 191 Greenwich Street. 

(Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy; Fellow ofthe American Association for the Ad f Sci 3 Li 
member of the Acadeiny of Nat. Sciences, Phila., and American Museum of Nat, Hist., Central Pak, WY Cites 
Specimens sent to any part of the world by mail. Specimen copy of the illustrated monthly Naturalist’s Leisure 

a | of 32 pa va > ag a py 75 cents a how for a and premiums see each monthly issue. 
E received the highest award given to any one at the Centennial Expositi £1876 d the g 
given to any American tor * Collections of Mincrals,” piste vaiakians Biren alia: 


UN PAH ENLOLLE, 





My Mineralogical Catalogue of roo pages is sent post-paid on receipt of 25 cents, heavy paper so cents, bound in 
cloth 75 cents, 14sheep #1, 44calfgr.25, cloth interleaved $1, 14 sheep interleaved $1.25, 14 calf interleaved $1.50, (price-list 
alone, 16 pp. 3 cents). Itis profusely illustrated, and the printer and engraver charged me about $1,100 before a copy 
was peel it By means of the table of species and accompanying tables most species may be verified. The price-list is 
an excellent We list, containing the names of allthe species, and the more common varicties, arranged alphabeticaliy 
and preceded by the species number, ‘The species number indicates the place ofany mineral in the table of species, 
after it will be found the species name, composition, streak or lustre, cleavage or fracture, hardness, specific gravity, 
fusibility and crystallization, Ihave very many species not on the price list, and some that I had in 1876 are no longer 








stock, 


Mineralogy ; all the principal Ores, &c., &c. 


most cases, the co: 
table of species, 





COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS for Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians, et al. 
The collections of 100 illustrate all the principal species and all the grand subdivisions in Dana and other works o® 
The collections are labelled wlth printed label that can only be remove 
by soaking. ‘The labels of the $5.00 and higher priced collections give Dana’s species number, the name, locality, and in 
osition of the Mineral ; the $5.00, and higher, are also accompanied by my illustrated Catalogue and 
he sizes given are average; some smaller, many larger. 








KINDERGARTEN GIFTS 
AND OCCUPATION MATERIALS. 


THE ATTENTION OF ALL KINDERGARTNERS IS INVITED TO 
THE SUPERIOR LINE OF MATERIAL Manufactured by 


BRADIGIEBY & CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Those who have used these goods during the past years 
are united in their praise, and many of the prominent Kinder- 
gartners do not hesitate to say that they are superior to any 
other in the worid. We were the first makers of this material 
in this country, and for more than ten years have constantly 
— devising and perfecting machinery for its accurate manu- 

acture 

The following are some of the specialties and points of ex- 
cellance in our guods. 

ACCURACY—the one thing necessary to satisfactory 
results in this method. 

NEATNESS AND CARE in preparation and packing. 

PRICKED SEWING CARDS, now become almost a 
necessity. 

PARQUETRY PAPERS for the seventh gift. 


TABLETS FOR SEVENTH GIFT, in light and dark woods 
and on geometric principles. 

RULED CUTTING PAPERS. 

PIN STICKING CUSHION OR TABLET: 

MRS.HAILMANN’S SECOND GIFT BEADS. 

MRS. HAILMANN’S LENTILS. 

OUR BEAUTIFUL PAPERS in Eighty colors and shades 
of remarkable purity. 

COLORED STICKS for EIGHTH GIFT. 

IMPROVED STEEL WEAVING NEEDLE. 

ENGRAVED NETTED CARDS with margin. 

ACCURATE ENGINE RULED DRAWING or NETTED 
PAPERS with margia. 

ANGINE RULED SLATES with margin. 

The limits of a magazine advertisement preclude the enu- 
meration of these goods in detail. Seud for illustrated cata- 
logue if you are not already using our material. 


MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





HRINDERGARTIEN GooDbs. 





GIFTS, MATERIAL, LITERATURE, FU RNITURE, AND STATIONERY 
Better and Cheaper than Eastern or Imported Articles. 


PHILLIP Ae MEINBERG, 


PRICE LISTS Free. 


1505 Jackson St.; 


ST. LOUIS, Missouri. 





